OTHER  AFRICAN  TERRITORIES                 IOJ
The natives of these territories had unfortunate relations
with the Dutch republics in the past, and native memories
are long and suspicions hard to eradicate. Nor are they
satisfied with native policy in the Union to-day* By agree-
ment, however. South African officials have been co-
operating for some time with the British in the adminis-
tration of the territories, and it is a question of gaining the
goodwill and confidence of the respective peoples. The
problem should not prove beyond solution if a sympathetic
and statesmanlike approach is made on both sides.
Between them, the three countries cover a considerable
area: Bechuanaland, by far the largest, extends over 275,000
square miles, Basutoland has 11,716 square miles and
Swaziland 6,705 square miles. Including a considerable body
of migrant labotir among the Basutos who are always absent
in Union territory, the total population of the three terri-
tories is probably about a million.
The countries have a troubled history. Bechuanaland was
associated in early days with the missionary labours erf
Robert Moffat and afterwards of David Livingstone, as
well as with the long rule of the great Bechuana chief Khama.
The continuous incursions of the Boer republics into the
territory, their persistent attempts to bring the Bechuanas
under their rule, and finally the setting up of new republics
in Bechuanaland, led to repeated appeals from the people
for British protection. Danger of collaboration between the
Germans in South West Africa and the Boers brought
Cecil Rhodes on the scene, and eventually a move to estab-
lish a Transvaal Protectorate over Bechuanaland led to the
despatch of an expedition under Sir Charles Warren in
1884, which gave the Bechuanas their wish and at last
brought the country under British protection. Native affairs
are left largely under the jurisdiction of the various
tribal chiefs in association with the British officials. The